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1. Introduction 


Two of the major currents of Sanskritic yoga in the medieval 
period were Patanjala Yoga (also referred to as Astanga Yoga, 
‘Yoga of [i.e., attained by] Eight Auxiliaries’), going back to the 
seminal Patanjalayogasastra (PYS, ca. 325-425) ? and its commenta- 
ries, and Sadanga Yoga (‘Yoga of [i.e., attained by] Six Auxil- 
iaries’), which was widespread in tantric Saiva (and, to a lesser 
extent, Vaisnava Pancaratra and Buddhist)? scriptural and non- 


‘Tam delighted to contribute to this volume in honour of my first academic 
mentor, who introduced me to the study of Sanskrit, Indian Philosophy, and tan- 
tric Saiva traditions at the ‘Sapienza’ University of Rome in the early 2000s. His 
fascinating lectures, some of which I still vividly remember 20 years later, as well 
as his brilliant and erudite writings, inspired me to pursue the study of Saivism. I 
will always be grateful to him for having encouraged me to pursue my interest in 
the Saiva traditions from Java and Bali, which I developed during my studies in 
Rome and which still forms my main research focus to date. 

? In this article, PYS refers to the Yogasütra (YS) with the Bhasya commentary, 
possibly by the redactor and systematizer of the sütras, i.e. Patanjali himself (Maas 
2013: 61). On the dating of the PYS, see ibid., and Bronkhorst 1985: 194. 

3 Cf. Sferra 2000:14, referring (for Pancaratra) to the Visnusamhita (30.57f£.) 
and the Sanatkumarasamhita (Rsiratra 1.14cd, 3.59cd), and to a number of tantric 
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scriptural sources. Recent scholarship has illuminated various 
aspects of the textual and religio-philosophical history of these two 
distinct yet related traditions, and also dealt with the relationship 
between them, for instance with respect to the number and status 
of the auxiliaries (anga).^ Considering the enormous amount of 
available textual sources, more work needs to be done on the rela- 
tionship between Patafijala Yoga and Saiva Yoga from the early 
medieval period onwards. One particular vantage point from 
which to approach this problem is the definition of yoga and its 
ultimate goal. This is epitomized by the ideal of isolation (kaiva- 
lya) of Spirit (purusa) from Nature (prakyti) by way of the purifica- 
tion of the mind (citta), espoused by Patanjala Yoga, vis-à-vis the 
ideal of union (sayujya), qualitative sameness (samata, tulya, etc.) 
or identificaüon (satmya/ tadatmya) with the Lord, championed by 
the Saiva varieties of Sadanga Yoga. 

In this article I shall return to this topic — to the study of which 
Prof. Torella has also contributed5 — by comparatively surveying 
pertinent passages on the meaning and goal of yoga found in the 
PYS and in selected genres of medieval Saiva literature, namely 
scriptural sources and commentaries belonging to the Pasupata 
and Saiddhantika traditions, as well as Old Javanese Saiva scriptu- 
res. My aim here is not so much to present new material, but 
rather to analyze and link together some relevant passages to 
advance the argument that, even though Patanjala and non- 
Patanjala systems of yoga might very well have emerged from a 
shared prototypical milieu,® the PYS appears to have exerted an 
influence on the textual sources belonging to rival systems. For 


Buddhist texts (ibid.: 15-16). Cf. also Zigmund-Cerbu 1963: 129-130, referring to a 
Pancaratra Sanskrit inscription from the Khmer domains mentioning sadangayoga. 

4 Recent overviews of Sadanga Yoga and its relationship with Astanga Yoga are 
Vasudeva 2004, 2017; Mallinson and Singleton 2017: 7-11 (cf. also 17-45 on the 
definitions of yoga, the ancillaries, etc.). On Sadanga Yoga, cf. the seminal work 
by Grónbold ([English translation] 1996), as well as Sferra (2000, esp. 11-16) and 
Zigmund-Cerbu 1963. 

5 See in particular his discussion of the perception of Patanjala Yoga by non- 
dualist Saiva authors (Torella 2019, 2020). 

* While Sadanga Yoga is likely to predate Patanjala Yoga, it is not impossible 
that, as suggested by Wallis (2016), Saiva sources ‘drew on a common complex 
yogic milieu of the classical period, which must have included many texts now 
lost to us. The sadangayoga was part of this milieu and clearly developed indepen- 
dently of Patanjali’s more famous astangayoga.' 
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instance, it seems that many Saiva authors, while providing their 
own sectarian accounts of the ultimate goal of yoga, did have the 
Patanjala understandings in mind. This intertextuality reveals an 
appropriation or creative (re) use’ of the Patanjala terminology by 
the Saiva sources, and its application to affirm the hierarchically 
higher soteriological efficacy of the Saiva system. Whether charac- 
terized by silent appropriation or more open criticism — by either 
openly or subtly critiquing it, Saiva authors intended to distin- 
guish themselves from a system that they deemed to be a rival as 
well as a partial truth —, this attitude suggests not only that the Sai- 
vas may have been partly indebted to Patanjala Yoga, but also that 
they could not avoid engaging in a dialectic relationship with what 
must have been a widespread and authoritative system of yoga in 
the mainstream Brahmanical religio-philosophical discourse.® 


2. Saiva attitudes towards Pātañjala Yoga 


Saiva texts, both by anonymous and identifiable authors, display a 
somewhat ambivalent stance towards yoga, championing one or 
more approaches across the fourfold soteriological spectrum 
formed by observances (caryd), ritual (kriya), gnosis (jndna), and 
yoga — the last item representing a sort of ‘middle ground’ betwe- 
en action and knowledge, in which to varying degrees internalized 
psycho-physical practices play a role as propaedeutic means of sal- 
vation and empowerment.? As Torella (2019: 656) has recently 


7 The label ‘adaptive reuse,’ traditionally employed in the domain of archi- 
tecture, has been recently discussed by Freschi and Maas (2017) in the context of 
South Asian textual and religio-philosophical traditions, as comprising four main 
aspects, viz. ‘(1.) the involvement of at least one consciously acting agent, who, 
(2.) in order to achieve a certain purpose, (3.) resumes the usage (4.) of a clear- 
ly identifiable object after an interruption in its being used. The attribute “adap- 
tive” presupposes that the reusing person pursues a specific purpose by adapting 
something already existent to his or her specific needs’ (ibid. 2017: 13). Deeming 
points 3 and especially 4 somewhat too restrictive, here I employ the term ‘reuse’ 
in a more general sense, as reflecting dynamics of conscious mimesis, appropria- 
tion and reelaboration characterizing traditional Indic text-building practices. 

8 Birch and Hargreaves (2016: 37), commenting on Patanjali’s influence on 
medieval Brahmanical literature, contend: ‘It is as though many erudite 
Brahmins kept the Patanjalayogasasira in their manuscript collections and pulled 
it off the shelf, so to speak, when in need of a reference on yoga.’ 

? A pioneering yet still useful study of yoga in Saiva Saiddhantika texts is 
Brunner 1994. 
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put it, ‘side by side with an utterly derogatory attitude, the texts of 
non-dual Saivism also address high praises to yoga.’ In this con- 
text, ‘yoga’ refers to a variety of tantric yoga practices. These were 
sometimes contrasted with Patanjala Yoga, deemed to be a less 
effective path characterized by detachment (vairdgya) and repeat- 
ed practice (abhydsa), as opposed to the tantric path characterized 
by empowerment and quick and effortless efficacy in bringing 
about the identification with Siva or the supreme consciousness." 
For instance, the Kashmirian polymath Abhinavagupta (fl. ca. 
975-1025) repeatedly critiques the yogangas of Patanjali (and any 
yogangas, indeed) as an inferior, or even useless, method for reali- 
zing the supreme consciousness that is the highest goal of the non- 
dualist Krama system." Another point of disagreement between 
Saiva and Patafijala Yoga traditions is the emphasis on God in the 
former system, as opposed to its marginality in the latter, where 
isvara covers the secondary role of a perfect purusa that could 
serve as an optional support for focusing the attention of chroni- 
cally agitated minds, or that of a bestower of grace who may at best 
help those who are in search of liberation (PYS 1.4, 2.1). This lack 
of theism inevitably relegated the Patanjala Yoga system (and 
Sankhya too, which provided much of its philosophical back- 
ground) to a secondary position in the soteriological hierarchy in 
the eyes of the Saivas — a view that already emerges in the seminal 
Pasupata treatise Pancarthabhasya (PBh) and continues to be 
attested in later sources of the Saiva Mantramarga. 

A similarly negative, yet somewhat more ambivalent, stance 
towards Patafijala Yoga can be detected in the works by Saiva 
Saiddhantika exegetes, like the strictly dualistic Bhatta Narayana- 


10 Cf. verse 14 of the Kashmirian nondualist short work Svabodhodayamanjari 
by Vamanadatta, contrasting this method (described in Yogasütra 1.12 and 
Bhagavadgità 4.36cd) to the ‘effortless’ (ayatnena) method of suppression (niro- 
dha) championed by the text (Torella 2000: 404). 

!! Torella 2019 lists such passages as Tantraloka 4.87 (against the five yamas or 
restraints), 4.95 (against the three angas of fixation, visualization, and absor- 
ption), 4.104 (against repeated practice, abhyása), 4.90ab (against breath-con- 
trol), and 10.215cd-216ab (against withdrawal of the senses from their objects), 
as well as Malintvijayavaritika 2.106—107; compare Torella 2020: 846-847, and see 
also Tantrasara 4.13-27. The consideration of the angas as mere preliminaries to 
the yoga proper, which is the realization of Siva's powers, is a fairly widespread 
motif in Saiva literature. 
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kantha (fl. ca. 900-950), Bhatta Ramakantha (II) (fl. ca. 
950-1000), and Aghorasiva (fl. ca. mid-12'^ c.). Since these authors 
reveal familiarity with the PYS, they seemingly consider Patanjali 
as an authority in matters of yoga. For instance, in his commenta- 
ry to the Yogapada (YP) of the Matangaparamesvaratantra, Rama- 
kantha refers to the Yogasütras (YS) no less than 28 times, and 
quotes 19 different süíras (Creisméas 2015: 84-85). Other 
Saiddhantika authors too pay occasional lip service to Patanjali: 
for instance, Narayanakantha, in his commentary on the YP of the 
Mrgendratantra, approvingly refers to the YS and Patanjali multiple 
times (e.g. ad YP 6, 7cd, 54c-55b), and so does Aghorasiva’s com- 
mentary on the Yogaprakarana of the Sarvajnanottara.'3 Post-10"-c. 
Saiddhantika commentator Sri Kumaradeva also quotes Patafijali 
with approval,!4 and Isanasiva in his /sanastvagurudevapaddhati (YP 
2) utilizes the eight yogangas taught by Patanjali instead of the six 
taught in most tantric scriptures. At the same time, like their 
Pasupata predecessors, those authors never hesitate to affirm the 
supremacy of Saiva Yoga, and sometimes openly critique Patafijali 
as the promulgator of a system of yoga that leads only to partial 
liberation.'5 But in doing so, they seem to implicitly acknowledge 
that that system was an obligatory point of reference in the 
domain of yoga by their time. 

Influence from Patanjala Yoga is detectable in some revealed 
Saiva scriptures, such as Siddhantatantras, especially those belong- 
ing to the later stratum of the corpus. Whereas the majority of the 
Siddhantatantras adhered to the Saiva Sadanga Yoga, post-10"-c. 
Sanskrit scriptures hailing from South India (alongside the 8!-9! 


? Patanjali's philosophy is referred to extensively by the same author in his 
commentary on the Kirana, in the Naresvarapariksaprakasa, and in the Paramoksa- 
nirasakarikavrtti, commenting on the homonymous work by Sadyojyotis (ca. 
675—725). The latter critiques the ideal of kaivalya by Sankhyas (as well as the 
adherents to the yoga of Patanjali) in verses 2a and 53-56 (Watson, Goodall and 
Sarma 2013: 225-228, 445-460). 

3 On Sarvajnanotiara, Yogaprakarana 2, quoting YS 2.30 and 2.32 (on yamas 
and niyamas). 

14 Cf, e.g., Tatparpadipika on Bhoja's Tattvaprakasa 52 (4™ pariccheda), refer- 
ring to the treatise of bhagavat patanjali (YS 1.10: abhavapratyayalambana nidra), 
and echoing the wording of YS 1.15 (drstanusravikavisayavitrsnasya vasikarasamjrià 
vairagyam) in the expression avairagyam ca drstanusravikavisayaragah. 

15 Cf., e.g., Ramakantha on Matanga YP 1.3d. 
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c. Kashmirian Netratantra), 9 such as the Ajitagama (Kriyapada 
2.29),!7 the Makutagama (Pranayamavidhi 1-2ab),!8 the Suprabhe- 
dagama (YP 3.53-55ab),'? the Saradatilakatantra (YP 25.5-6),2° and 
the /nanasiddhyagama,”' as well as Tamil texts such as Tirumular's 
Tirumantiram,?? adopt the eight auxiliaries of Patanjala Yoga (or 
simply refer to Astanga Yoga) instead, while retaining at the same 
time their theistic yoga.?? Intriguingly enough, earlier scriptures 
preserved in both Nepalese and South Indian manuscripts pre- 
sent redacted versions of the auxiliaries in the manuscripts or edi- 
tions from the latter region, thereby documenting a shift from 
Sadanga to Astanga Yoga.?4 Some scriptures, such as the yoga sec- 


16 Cf. 8.9 (tatah prabhrti mukto 'sau na punarjanma capnuyat | astangena tu yoge- 
na prapnuyan nanyatah kvacit) and 8.21 (evam astangayogena svabhavastham param 
dhruvam | drstva varicayate kalam amytesam param vibhum), as well as the descrip- 
tion of the auxiliaries in-between. The text, however, still upholds a theistic view: 
supreme absorption (parah samadhih) implies the identification of the Self with 
Siva (8.18). 

17 yamády astangayogena vimalikrtamanasaih | pujyate netarais tasya pujakrtyam 
visisyate ||. 

18 yamaniyamasanan ca [em.; yamanim asanam caiva ms.] pranayamam atah 
param | pratyaharam ca dhyanam ca dharana ca [em.; na ms.] samadhikam || 
astangam iti vijneyam yoginam yogasadhanam | (= Suprabhedagama YP 3.54). 

19 faivanam sadhanam proktam parcadha samudahrtam | yogastakangau vaksyami 
srnusvaikagramanasah || yamaniyamasanan ca pranayamam tatah param | pra- 
tyaharan ca dhyanan ca dharana ca samadhikam || astangam iti vijieyam yoginam 
yogasadhanam |. 

20 yogastangair iman jitva yogino yogam apnuyuh | yamaniyamav asanapranayamau 
tatah param || pratyaharam dharanakhyam dhyanam sardham samadhina | astangany 
āhur etani yogino yogasadhane. 

21 Cf. pp. 1, 21, 38. Sanderson (2014: 90) sees this work by Jnanasivacarya as a 
product of a late medieval South Indian milieu ‘showing a similar admixture of 
the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, Saktism, and Vedanta.’ 

?? Cf. Tantra 3, p. 86 (vv. 551-552), where Astanga Yoga is regarded as a means 
to reach samadhi, equated to jnana. 

23 Similarly, except the Visnusamhità and the Sanatkumarasamhita, the majori- 
ty of the Pancaratra Samhitas adopt Astanga Yoga: cf. Sferra 2000: 14, n. 12. 

24 For instance, the Devakottai edition of the Kiranatantra (§8.2c-3) substitut- 
es tarka of Sadanga Yoga with asana. Since the Nepalese manuscripts retain tarka, 
Vasudeva (2004: 377) has regarded this substitution ‘as an attempt [by a modern 
editor] to approximate the yoga of the Kirana to the classical system of Patanjali’; 
Goodall (2004: 351—352, n. 735), however, has shown that the South Indian palm- 
leaf manuscripts on which the Devakottai edition was based already read asana, 
thus suggesting that the adoption of the Patanjala list of angas goes back to the 
premodern period. 
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tions of the relatively late and '$astric' Mrgendra;?5 reflect an 
attempt to ‘hybridize’ the Saiva and Patafijala lists of angas. An 
analogous attempt is reflected in hathayoga texts, such as the 
Gherandasamhita, the Goraksasataka, and the Vivekamartanda, 
which represents a distinct, ‘Patanijalified’ tradition of tantric 
Sadanga Yoga.?9 

A similar attempt to bridge the two systems is documented in 
roughly coeval (Sanskrit-)Old Javanese Saiva scriptures, for in- 
stance through the creation of hybrid lists of seven angas halfway 
between Sadanga Yoga and Astanga Yoga, as in the case of the 
Tattvajnana,?7 or the adoption of certain Patanjala elements and 
terminology in a Saiva doctrinal framework, such as in the case of 
chapter 19 of the /ndnasiddhanta, or again the appropriation — 
and modification along theistic lines — of Patanjala Yoga by incor- 
porating excerpts from the PYS, as in the case of the Dharma 
Patanjala.?® 

These attempts by post-9™-c. authors and transmitters of Saiva 
texts to ‘interpolate’ certain passages in order to make them com- 
pliant with Patanjala Yoga, or to hybridize Sadanga Yoga and 
Patanjala Yoga, suggest a gradual rise in status and importance of 
the latter system in the course of the second half of the first mil- 
lennium CE across the wider Indic world.?? On the other hand, 
they also tell us that Patanjala Yoga had achieved a somewhat para- 
doxical status in the religio-philosophical discourse, namely that 
of an authoritative system that did not engender a robust philoso- 


?5 See YP 3, listing eight auxiliaries including the six of Sadanga Yoga (in 
which viksana = tarka) plus japa and yoga itself as the climax: pranayamah pra- 
tyaharo dharana dhyanaviksane | japah samadhir ity angany angi yogo ’stamah svayam. 

26 On these texts, and the relationship between Patanjali and hathayoga, see 
Larson 2009 and Mallinson 2007; on Saivism's appropriation of hathayoga, see 
Mallinson 2014. 

27 This text includes seven auxiliaries, i.e. the six standard auxiliaries of 
Sadanga Yoga plus asana of Patanjala Yoga. See Table 19.1 in Acri 2021. 

?5 For a survey of these sources and, more generally, of yoga in Indonesia, see 
Acri 2021. 

?9 The rise and ‘canonization’ of Patanjala Yoga into Classical Yoga seems to 
have occurred in parallel to the rise and 'canonization' of the philosophical 
system of Vedanta — which elected Patanjala Yoga as one of the valid means to 
achieve liberation — within what we now call ‘Hinduism.’ The rise of Vedanta 
influenced also Saivism, which in South India flourished as a non-dualist Tamil 
variety of Saiva Siddhanta from the 112/12! c, onwards. 
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phical tradition — its textual corpus being limited to a handful of 
authoritative commentaries —, but that was restated in different 
ways by different currents, including the theistic ones.3° 

The above-mentioned facts highlight the close dialectic inter- 
relationship existing between these two systems of yoga and their 
textual corpora throughout the medieval and early modern 
period. Starting from these premises, in what follows I will compa- 
ratively discuss some select textual passages containing definitions 
of yoga and its goal in the PYS and medieval Saiva literature. 


3. The PYS 


As remarked above, while Saiva authors diverged from Patanjala 
Yoga sources on such relatively marginal aspects as the definition 
and number of the angas or the emphasis on angas?! other than 
samadhi as their climax,3* or again the accentuation of sudden 
realization rather than gradual practice, a more central point of 
disagreement was the very definition of yoga and its ultimate goal. 
For instance, the commentary on YS 1.1 (atha yoganusasanam, 
‘here begins the authoritative teaching on yoga’) clarifies that yoga 
is to be intended in the sense of absorption (yogah samadhih), i.e., 
samadhau (and then, by implication, not in the sense of connec- 


3° Insofar that its primary focus was not on philosophy but on practice, 
Patanjala Yoga as formulated in the PYS was prone to transcend the boundaries 
of distinct philosophical schools, lending itself to integration into the scriptures 
of rival systems. The PYS was described by Larson (1999) as a ‘tradition text’ of 

‘non-sectarian’ nature, which, conflating Sankhya and Buddhist formulations, 
was itself characterized by a hybrid character. It has also been argued by various 
scholars (whose views are summarized in Larson 2008: 62-64) that the doctrine 
of the eight ancillaries originally belonged to a different—and possibly older— 
system and was merged into the PYS by the editor and commentator of the sitras. 

3! For instance, dsanas, yamas, and niyamas are usually mentioned in Saiva 
texts containing accounts of Sadanga Yoga, yet they are considered mere prepa- 
ratory practices to the updyas or yogangas proper. 

32 While Patanjala Yoga does not include tarkaamong the auxiliaries (but one 
may argue that, historically, samprajiata samadhi is related to tarka), some Saiva 
texts, such as the Málinzvijayottara and post-10™-c. Kashmirian nondual Saiva exe- 
getes, consider it the most important among the auxiliaries (Vasudeva 2004: 
373). In many early Saiva texts, samadhi is not regarded as the most important 
anga, and it is never regarded as a synonym of yoga, unlike in the PYS (Mallinson 
and Singleton 2017: 325). 
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tion, i.e. yoge).33 Thus, the root yuj entails samadhana (‘concentra- 
tion,’ or ‘absorption’) into one’s own Self, that is to say isolation 
(kaivalya) of purusa from prakrti. That goal is achieved through the 
purification of citta from the three constituents (guna) of Nature, 
which thereby ceases to mistakenly identify itself with the purusa.34 
It follows that in the PYS samadhi is not only one, and the highest, 
among the ancillaries of yoga, but rather forms its very essence, 
which leads to the state of isolation amounting to final release. 

Having defined yoga as the depletion of the activities of the 
mind (yogas cittavrttinirodhah) in sūtra 1.2, the PYS goes on to de- 
scribe the ultimate goal resulting from the higher type of samadhi 
in sütra 1.3: tada drastuh svarüpe ‘vasthanam, ‘Then the seer is estab- 
lished in its own form.’ This is a key sūtra, echoes of which, as I will 
argue, appear to recur in many of the passages discussed in this 
article. A central term is avasthanam, from the stem avatsthd, 
which could be rendered into English as ‘to stay, abide, stop at any 
place,’ ‘to abide in a state or condition,’ ‘to remain or continue 
(doing anything),’ ‘to be found, exist, be present,’ ‘to enter, be 
absorbed in’ (Monier-Williams 1899: 106). The last two meanings 
seem to be particularly appropriate here in view of the meaning of 
samadhi as ‘intense absorption or a kind of trance’ (ibid.: 1159), 
alongside the other meanings of the stem samadha, ‘to place, set, 
lay, fix, direct, settle, adjust’ (ibid.). Thus, the Patanjala system 
regards liberation as the spirit or Soul being immersed and perma- 
nently established in itself. 

The aforementioned state coincides with the end of its mista- 
ken connection or identification (samyoga) with the tainted, outer- 
oriented mind, which is part of prakrti:35 in samadhi, the realization 
of the ontological difference between the subject and Nature, cal- 


33 A definition explicitly mentioning the derivation from the Dhatupatha 
(IV.68) is found in Bhoja's commentary on the YS, the Rajamartanda (ca. early 
11° c.), on the same sūtra (yogo yuktah samadhanam | yuja samadhau), as well as in 
Vacaspatimisra’s (9! c.) commentary ( Tattvavaisaradi) on the PYS (ad. 1.1, p. 2), 
which explicitly excludes yujir yoge (as in Dhatupatha VII.7). Cf. below, n. 66. 

34 Cf. YS 3.55: sattvapurusayoh suddhisamye kaivalyam iti, “When the purity of 
the consciousness (sattva = buddhi) is equal to that of the Spirit, Isolation 
[occurs].’ 

35 Cf. YS 2.17: drastrdrsayoh samyogo heyahetuh, “The connection between the 
seer and what is seen is the cause of what is to be removed (i.e., suffering).’ 
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led vivekakhyati, causes the cessation of suffering and the comple- 
te separation (or isolation or aloneness, kaivalya) of the subject 
from Nature. This state of liberation is conceived of as an unre- 
stricted self-awareness of the subject, which is then established in 
its essential form (svarüpapratistha: see PYS 4.34). The term 
svarüpapratistha, which can be regarded as conveying a meaning 
that is analogous to that of sūtra 1.3, occurs multiple times in the 
PYS, viz. in 1.2, 1.3, 2.25, 3.50, and 4.34 — the final, climatic sütra 
of the work; cf. svarüpapratilambhe in 2.6. Clearly, all these key 
terms epitomize the Patanjala idea of liberation as kaivalya. 

Having briefly presented relevant textual passages of the PYS 
and the key ideas conveyed by them, I shall now discuss instances 
of critique and/or reuse of this Patafjala Yoga material in Saiva 
literature. 


4. Pasupata sources 


The view that yoga is to be intended in the sense of ‘union’ be- 
tween the individual Soul and the Lord is already found in the 
‘proto-tantric’ Pasupata system, the earliest documented move- 
ment of Saivism. Attesting to an early form of Saiva yoga, this tradi- 
tion — or rather constellation of traditions, collectively part of the 
Atimarga movement — arguably constitutes the prototypical sys- 
tem from which many medieval currents of Saiva yoga originated. 
For the Pancarthika Pasupata system, whose philosophical 
tenets are outlined in Kaundinya's PBh (prob. 4®/5™® c.) on the 
Pasupatasütras (PS) and in the Ganakarikas (GK; prob. 8" c.) with 
Bhasarvajta's Ratnatika (RT; prob. 10" c.), yoga (in the sense of 
*union with God") is one of the five principles or padarthas system- 
atized by Kaundinya. The Pasupatas knew a specific form of yoga, 
called pasupatayoga. This yoga, which is not described in the philo- 
sophical treatises but in Puranic texts,3° mainly consisted in such 
disciplines as breath-control and postures, supernatural powers, as 
well as a form of ‘yogic suicide’ (utkranti) 37 As such, it approached 


36 See the early Skandapurana (chapters 174-183); chapters 11, 14 and 15 of the 
Vayupurana; ch. 33 of the Vayaviyasamhita of the Sivapurana; as well as several 
chapters in the Lzngapurana. 

37 The Pasupata adept had to die before being united with Rudra (Sanderson 
2014: 10-11). It is relevant to point out here that utkranti is already mentioned as 
a means leading to liberation in PYS 3.39. 
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the kriyayoga outlined in the second chapter of the PYS, but, unlike 
it, it was also characterized by a strongly theistic nuance. 

We do not know much about the philosophical framework of 
this system of yoga, but some textual passages suggest that it may 
have been indebted to ideas elaborated in both Patanjala and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika milieus. Hara (2002: 25-26) argued that, al- 
though Pasupata theologians tried to deviate as much as possible 
from (Patanjala) Yoga and even looked down upon it, condemn- 
ing it as a false view and regarding its goal (ka?valya) as leading to 
suffering, its tradition still ‘supplied the basic framework 
(Grundgerust) for the formation of the Pasupata theology’ (?bid.: 
46); furthermore, Pasupata Saivism ‘tried to distinguish itself from 
the “Yoga” as a philosophical system, while taking full advantage of 
the “yoga” as a common heritage (Gemeingut) of Indian culture’ 
(ibid.). Similarly, Hara (ibid.: 153) argued that the Pasupata philo- 
sophical system emerged from Sankhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika 
ideas.3? It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that, while 
the yoga of the Pasupatas tried to distinguish itself from those of 
its predecessors, especially by evolving in a theistic direction, it was 
also intellectually indebted to them. 

Be this as it may, the critique of ‘Yoga’ alongside Sankhya 
(sankhyayoga) ,?? and the association of both with kaivalya that we 


38 ‘Although the date of Kaundinya is still uncertain, the main source he used 
for the philosophical foundation obviously was from the Samkhya school of 
thought, though we meet occasionally the concepts of Nyaya as well as Vaisesika’; 
cf. Gonda 1963: 214. Several scholars (cf., e.g., Bhandarkar 1913: 117; Matilal 
1977: 85; Lorenzen 1991: 110, 134—135, 191; Hara 2002: 278) have noted that Pasu- 
patism was indebted to the Vaisesika system, and vice-versa. Cf. Preisendanz 2011: 
‘Saivism was the dominant religious background of the Vaisesika tradition from 
at least the classical period onward [...]. Pasupatas were among those who were 
interested in Vaisesika and wrote on it, and thus influenced the development of 
the tradition.’ 

3? At least seven occurrences of this compound are found in the PBh (viz. ad 
1.1 [twice], 2.17, 5.7, 5.39 [twice]). The fact that this compound should not be 
interpreted as ‘the method (yoga) of Sankhya’ is suggested not only by the con- 
text, but also by the fact that in PBh ad 5.8 we find a separation between Yoga and 
Sankhya: evam yat samkhyam yogas ca varnayati [...]. C£. PBh ad 5.46: yogavisesah | 
anyesam kaivalyam | iha tu viseso vikaranam iti, ‘Now the method of distinction with 
respect to yoga. In other systems the final goal is perfect isolation (kaivalya), but 
here the final goal is better, namely, freedom from the instruments’ (tr. Hara 
2002: 24), and ad 5.40, stating that the Pasupata system is not founded on Yoga 
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find in the PBh suggest that Kaundinya had a non-theistic/non- 
Pasupata form of yoga in mind. This may very well have been 
Patanjala Yoga; assuming that the PBh was composed at a slightly 
later date than the PYS, it is not impossible that Kaundinya might 
have had access to that text. Thus, while the yoga described in 
Pasupata philosophical treatises bears some similarities with the 
yoga described in the Vaisesikasütra (VS) ,4° thereby reflecting a dif- 
ferent prototypical line of filiation — perhaps, a lost non-Patanjala 
Yogasastra attributed to Hiranyagarbha,^! or other sources belong- 
ing to an early ‘common yogic milieu'^? —, one may still try to 
detect instances of intertextuality between the PYS and the PBh 
(as well as the later RT) — something that has already been noted, 
for instance, with respect to such yogic items as the siddhis or the 
yamas and niyamas featuring in the PBh.43 

In PBh 1.1, Kaundinya defines yoga as a (particular) contact 
(samyoga) between the Soul (atman) and the Lord (isvara): 
atratmesvarasamyogo yogah. In this expression, which occurs no less 


(in the Patanjala sense?) as it forms an incomplete kind of knowledge leading to 
kaivalya. Compare RT, p. 14.28 and p. 15.3 (Pasupata Yoga is superior as it brings 
about the complete end of suffering, not just kaivalya). Hara (ibid.) notes that 
‘the schools from which Kaundinya tries to distinguish his own are Samkhya and 
Yoga', whose highest goals are relegated to a position of secondary importance. 
PBh ad 1.1, p. 5.15-16, states that Sankhyas and the Lords of Sankhya and 
(Patanjala) Yoga are beasts (pasu); on pp. 2-3, it states that those attaining kaiva- 
lya (kaivalyagatah; cf. RT p. 23.5-7) are still in the cycle of transmigration, while 
the Pasupata adept, being beyond kaivalya (kaivalyavyatiriktah, PBh ad 5.40), 
obtains the end of suffering (Hara 2002: 27). 

^ It should be noted that the relevant sütras, describing yoga and moksa, were 
attributed by Wezler (1982) to the later, (Patanjala?) yoga-influenced layers of 
the text. See infra. 

^' Harimoto (2021: 72) has hypothesizes the existence of an early system of 
yoga comprising five angas (dsana, pranayama, pratyahara, and dharana) subscrib- 
ing to the Vaisesika mechanism of perception caused by contact (sambandha/ 
sannikarsa/ samyoga) between objects, sense faculties, mind, and the Self (cf. PYS 
2.54-55), and according to which yoga consisted in the contact (samyoga) be- 
tween mind and Self only (cf. Vivarana on PYS 1.1; Harimoto 2014: 200-203). 
Harimoto traces this type of yoga back to a pre-Patanjala yogasastra traditionally 
ascribed to Hiranyagarbha (= Brahma), which used Vaisesika frameworks to 
describe its philosophical and soteriological system. Cf. below, n. 63. 

42 Cf. above, n. 6. 

43 See Hara 2002 (esp. 17-46); cf. also the practice of ‘eruption’ of the breath 
(udghata) described in the PYS, the PBh, and several tantric texts (see Mallinson 
and Singleton 2017: 132-133). 
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than seven times in the PBh,44 yoga coincides with the climax of 
the system. This definition mirrors the particular contact (samyo- 
ga) between the thinking-organ (manas) and the atman in the 
Vaisesika definition of yoga (and moksa) in VS 5.2.16—17, which has 
been regarded by Wezler (1982) as an influence by (Patanjala?) 
Yoga — for a yoga-centred soteriology was not part of the original 
system, being unattested in the earliest stratum of the VS.4 In 
Kaundinya's formulation of samyoga, the term isvara is used instead 
of manas, which gives to the definition of yoga a theistic orientation. 
Now, the ‘special contact’ postulated by the Vaisesikas presuppos- 
es the absence (i.e., its elimination by way of yoga) of the ‘wrong 
contact’, engendering suffering, between the manas and the Soul: 
cf. VS 5.2.20, tadabhave samyogabhavo ‘pradurbhavah sa moksah, 
‘Since this [adysta] does not exist, there is no contact [between 
internal organ and Soul, i.e. life], and the non-manifestation [ofa 
new body]. That is liberation.’4° This sutra closely mirrors YS 2.25: 
tadabhavat samyogabhavo hanam tad drseh kaivalyam, ‘Since this 
[ignorance that is the cause of the pain to be eliminated] does not 
exist, there is no contact [between the mind and the spirit]. This 
is the elimination [of pain], the isolation of consciousness.’47 


44 PBh 1.1, 1.20, 2.11, 5.2, 5.12, 5.20, 5.23. 

45 Cf. VS 5.2.16—17: indriyamano "rthasannikarsát sukhaduhkhe tadanarambhatma- 
sthe manasi | sasartrasya sukhaduhkhabhavah | sa yogah, ‘Pleasure and pain [arise] 
out of the drawing near to each other of sense(s), internal organ, and object [of 
cognition]; this (i.e. the drawing near to each other...) does not arise when the 
internal organ is in the soul. [Then] there is neither pleasure nor pain for the 
embodied [soul]. This is yoga’ (as reconstructed and translated by Wezler 1982: 
663, who emends samyoga into sa yogah); Candrananda's Vrtti (9! c.) on sutra 17, 
yada hy atmani mano vasthitam nendriyesu, ‘when the internal organ is established 
in the soul and not in the organs of senses’ (ibid.: 650-652); and 9.13, aimany 
atmamanasoh samyogavisesad atmapratyaksam, ‘Because of a particular contact of 
soul and internal organ [taking place] in the soul [there arises] perception of the 
soul’ (ibid.: 666). Wezler (ibid.: 673-674) tentatively identified in the Padartha- 
dharmasangraha by Prasastapada (early 6" c.) a terminus post quem for the redac- 
tion of these sutras into the VS, but also reminded that ‘one must not necessari- 
ly take for granted that these alterations and expansions of the VS cannot but be 
posterior to him'. This bears implications for the issue of intertextuality dis- 
cussed here. For an analogous influence by the PYS on the Nyayasütrabhásya by 
Paksilasvamin Vatsyayana, see Oberhammer (1964) and Wezler (1984). 

46 According to Wezler (1982: 651, 669), this sūtra too would belong to the 
later, Patanjala Yoga-influenced layer of the text. 

^7 'This wrong type of contact was defined in YS 2.17: drastrdrsayoh samyogo 
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Thus, while the PBh’s definition of yoga, echoing the formulation 
found in the VS, departs from the one given in the PYS, it also 
seems to presuppose it as an intermediary step, so to speak. That 
this was the case may also be evinced by the sequence of sütras 
5.33-40 of the PS: 


labhate rudrasayujyam || sada rudram anusmaran || chittvà dosanam 
hetujalasya mülam || buddhya || soam cittam4® || sthapayitva ca rudre || 
ekah ksemi san vitasokah || apramad: gacched duhkhanam antam 
isaprasadat || 


[The Pasupata adept] obtains union with Rudra, keeping Rudra 
in his mind at all times. Having cut the root of the net of causes of 
faults by means of intellect and having fixed the mind by itself on 
Rudra [continuously], alone, secure, free from sorrow, careful, he 
may reach the end of suffering, because of the grace of the Lord. 


This above-quoted string of sutras, explaining the category of 
‘yoga’, characterizes the climax of the system, that is to say the 
final stage (avastha) of the fivefold ascetic career of the Pasupata 
adept according to Kaundinya, during which he puts an end to his 
life in a charnel ground through ‘yoga.’ It presents conceptual 
and terminological analogies with both the PYS’s and the VS’s 
definition of yoga. First, sütras 33-34 declare that the goal of the 
system, union with Rudra (rudrasayujyam), is to be obtained 
through constant recollection (anusmara) of him.4° Second, sütras 
35-36 identify in the intellect (buddhi) the instrument to cut the 
root of the net of causes of faults (dosanam hetujalasya mülam — a 
concept that is close to the Sankhya idea of samyagdrsti or ‘right 
knowledge' taking place in the buddhi (or in the citta, for Yoga). 
This operation discriminates the difference between prakyti and 


heyahetuh, "The connection between the seer and what is seen is the cause of what 
is to be removed (i.e., suffering).’ 

48 I apply the emendation, suggested by Sanderson (*2004), of samcittam to 
suam cittam. Compare RT ad GK 1.7: yo vidyanugrhitaya buddhya svam cittam nira- 
lambanam karoti so ’midha ity ucyate, and Pampamahatmya 11.61cd—62ab: tasmad 
asmin svakam cittam samstapatyantaniscalam (cf. Bisschop 2006: 17). 

49 Anusmara seems to be an equivalent of dhyana of both Sadanga Yoga and 
Astanga Yoga (or, rather, of tarka of Sadanga Yoga), here denoting a type of 
meditation involving the visualization of the deity Compare the expression isva- 
rapranidhana in the Kriyayoga section of the PYS. 
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purusa, thereby leading to their separation. Third, in contrast to 
the PYS’s ideal of kaivalya as the Spirit’s establishment in its own 
form, as well as the VS’s establishment of the manas in the Soul, 
sutras 37-38 define the climax of ‘yoga’ as establishing the citta — 
not a distinctive term of Sankhya or Nyaya-Vaisesika, but rather of 
Patanjala Yoga philosophy>*° — existing ‘by itself’ (suam) in Rudra 
(sthapayitva ca rudre), thereby shifting the target from the Soul/ 
Self to the deity. Kaundinya glosses svam as svayam eva svagunatue- 
na, ‘by itself, with only its inherent property’, which calls to mind 
the Patanjala Yoga idea of an untainted, ‘self-contained’ citta or 
buddhi leading to kaivalya.5! Thus, it is as if Kaundinya — who, just 
like Patanjali, might have not only arranged but also redacted and 
even compiled some of the sütras — wanted to convey the idea 
that the pure citta in the state of kaivalya, triggered by buddhi, con- 
sütutes an intermediary stage, and that the final stage consists in 
its permanent fixation on Rudra. According to the commentary, 
this state is also achieved through the control of the senses from 
their objects (evam visayebhya indriyanam jayah kartavyah, PBh 
5.38), a practice that is described in VS 5.2.16 (indriyamano "rtha- 
sannikarsat), as well as in YS 2.54 (svavisayasamprayoge citta- 
svarüpanukara ivendriyanam pratyaharah) and Bhasya thereon 
(where it is regarded as leading to cittanirodha). The ensuing state 
of release (ekah ksemi san vitasokah, PS 5.39), introduced in the 
PBh with a polemic note against 'those released by way of the 
Sankhya and Yoga and who have reached isolation (kaivalya) 
[but] lack knowledge of themselves or of anyone else,’5? includes 
the end of suffering — an ideal shared by Nyaya-Vaisesika soterio- 
logy and, implicitly, Patanjala Yoga (cf. YS 2.25). 

One may compare the expression s/hapayitva (the causative 
form of the root stha) in PS 5.38 (as well as rudrastham, ‘fixed on 
Rudra,' in PBh ad 5.37) to similar expressions based on the same 


5° Citta occurs only once in the PS (5.37), but some 18 times in the PBh. Cf. 
PBh ad 5.37, where antahkarana, coupled with manas, glosses citta (cittam mano 
‘ntahkaranam ity arthah). Note that the treatment of citta, antahkarana and manas 
in Saiva (Mantramarga) sources is often imprecise (Vasudeva 2004: 425). 

5! Compare RT ad GK 1.7: yo vidyanugrhitaya buddhya svam cittam niralambanam 
karoti so ’mudha ity ucyate || taya dharanaya nirmalikytam cittam rudratattve sthapitam 
sudirghakalam na cyavata. 

5? samkhyayogamuktah kaivalyagatah svatmaparatmajnanarahitah. Cf. notes 39, 56. 
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verbal root stha in the climatic passages of the PYS quoted above 
(i.e., avasthanam in 1.3 and pratistha in 4.34), as well as to atmasthe 
in VS 5.2.16 (compare atmani mano vasthitam in Candrananda's 
Vrtti on VS 5.2.17). The root stha is commented in PBh on 5.38 as 
follows: 


atra stha gatinivytiau | cittasya rudrad avyavadhanam sthitir ity ucyate | 
[...] rudre cittam upaslesayitavyam nanyatrety arthah | evam visayebhya 
indriyanam jayah kartavyah | 

Here the root sthā means to cessation of motion. The state of rest 
is the non-separation of the mind with Rudra. [...] The meaning 
is: the mind should join Rudra and nothing else. Thus, one should 
restrain the sense-organs from their objects. 


Although the root stha is used the context of the final and perpet- 
ual abiding of the mind in Rudra rather than of the Soul in its own 
form, its gloss as ‘cessation of motion’ (gatinivritau) finds a parallel 
in the PYS’s explanation of the actionlessness of the purusa in 1.9.53 

A definition of yoga (laksanam ... yogasya) and liberation as the 
manas abiding in the Soul and the conjunction of the Soul with 
the Lord is found in the Pasupata Yoga section (ch. 1)54 of the 
early Skandapurana (ca. 6-7" c.): 


pratyayasya bahir lopo manasyatmani samsthite || 14cd 
abhisandhih pare caiva isvarasyatmanas ca ha | 
esa yoga iti vyasa kirtitah sambhuna pura || 15 


When the mind abides in the Soul, [there arises] the interruption 
of the mental conditions pertaining to the outer reality, as well as 
the conjunction of the Lord and the Soul in the supreme reality. 
O Vyasa, this was declared to be yoga by Sambhu in former times. 


This passage, which traces the teaching of yoga to Sambhu (either 
Siva or Brahma, i.e. Hiranyagarbha?), contains echoes of both the 
Vaisesika and Pasupata definitions of yoga, apparently conceived 


53 ‘Thus [another example]: The Spirit is one whose fundamental properties 
have been denied, it is without action. In [the sentence] *The arrow comes to a 
standstill, will come to a standstill, has come to a standstill”, the meaning of the 
verbal root (sthā, “to stand still”) is to be understood as the cessation of motion’ 
(tatha — pratisiddhavastudharma, niskriyah purusah | tisthati banah, sthasyati, sthi- 
tah, iti gatinivyttau dhatvarthah). 

54 This is the Dhyanavidhi, ch. 174 of the Skandapurana (Bhattarai’s ed.). 
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of as two steps towards liberation — the first purifying the manas 
by isolating it from the sense-objects and establishing it in the 
Soul, the second conjoining the Soul with Rudra. 

A definition of liberation as the establishment of the citta in 
Rudra is elaborated in a passage of a much later text, the prob. 
10*-c. RT on the GK (1.6ab, pp. 16.3-11), which bears close simila- 
rities with the section of the PS/PBh discussed above: 


dosahetujalasya milakhyanivytiau cittasya rudre *'vasthanam atyanta- 
niscalatuam sthitir ucyate | [...] kevalarudratattvavasthiticittatoam 
yogituam | anurudhyamanacittavrttitvam nityatmatvam | [...] sartradi- 
viyuktatvam ekatvam | [...] bahyadhyatmikakriyasunyatvam niskriya- 
tuam. | samastacintarahitatuam vitasokatvam ity etani laksanany asya 
yogasyátyantotkrstatoapratipadanartham uktani | 


Fixedness is when the mind, upon the destruction of what is cal- 
led the root of the net of causes of faults comes to rest in Rudra 
and is absolutely immovable. [...] The condition of yogin (yogitva) 
means that the mind rests uniquely on the principle of Rudra. The 
condition of being of constant Soul means the state where all the 
activity of the mind (cittavrtti) is depleted. [...] The state of being 
alone (ekatva) means the separation of the body [from the Soul], 
etc. [...] The state of actionlessness means absence of both bodily 
and spiritual action. Freedom from suffering means the absence 
of all concerns. These characteristics are mentioned in order to 
show the extreme eminence of [this type of] union. 


The commentary on fixedness (sthiti), the fourth attainment 
(labha) in the system outlined by the text, closely echoes PBh 
5.35-40: atyantaniscalatvam (‘the state of being absolutely immova- 
ble’) conveys the same idea of gatinivyttau, and so does niskriya- 
tvam (‘the state of being without action’), which parallels the 
niskriyah (purusah) of PYS 1.9.5—6 referred to above. Further, the 
expression ciltasya rudre ‘vasthanam (cf. kevalarudratattvavasthitici- 
ttatvamin the same passage) roughly corresponds to cittasya rudrad 
avyavadhanam in PBh 5.38; the former expression may be regar- 
ded as a virtual ‘calque’ of drastuh svarüpe ‘vasthanam in PYS 1.3, 
shifting the focus from the Self to Rudra. Another notable expres- 
sion is anurudhyamanacittavrttituam (‘the state where all the activi- 
ty of the mind is depleted’), qualifying nityatmatvam,5 which 


55 C£. PBh ad 5.3, discussing the state of constancy (nityatva) of the Soul when 
the adept, having stilled the mind by modifying its link with the objects of per- 
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recalls the yogas cittavyttinirodhah of YS 1.2. It implies that, while 
yoga itself is not the stilling or cleansing of the mind, a 
stilled/pure mind is a necessary condition for reaching libera- 
tion.5? Further, the definition of the state ensuing from the cleans- 
ing of the mind, i.e. aloneness (ekatva), intended as the separation 
of the body from the Soul and so forth (cf. ekah in PS 5.39), calls 
to mind the concept of liberation as absence of the connection 
between manas and the Soul, which causes the non-manifestation 
of a new body, expounded in VS 5.2.20. However, I wonder whe- 
ther the expression also implies a reference to (or reuse of) the 
Patanjala Yoga concept of kaivalya, which, as we have seen above, 
in the Pasupata system seems to have been understood as a neces- 
sary yet intermediate step in the process of attaining yoga or final 
liberation as union with Rudra — the superiority of pasupatayoga 
lying in its theistic force. 

It is tempting to regard the above-discussed kaleidoscope of 
conceptual and terminological correspondences detected among 
relevant passages of the PYS, the VS, the PS-cum-PBh, the early 
Skandapurana, and the RT as an instance of intertextuality span- 
ning several centuries. Admittedly, it is often difficult to disentan- 
gle the exact relationship between those correspondences and 
echoes, not to mention the directionality of any actual borrowings 
— for example, one may hypothesize that both the VS and the 
PBh independently drew these concepts from a non-Patanjala 
Hairanyagarbha system of yoga (Harimoto 2021: 72), or some 
kind of shared yogic milieu. However, it does not seem unreasona- 
ble to propose that the PBh, while critiquing Sankhya and 
(Patanjala) Yoga, might have had in mind the PYS. This is con- 
sistent with the window proposed for the dating of the PBh to the 
45/5! c, CE, which is nearly coeval to the probable date of compi- 
lation of the PYS (i.e. 325-425), and suggests that soon after its 


ception and fixing it on God, is joined to Rudra: tasmin nirortle mahesvare yukto 
nitya ity ucyate | atma iti ksetrajnam aha, * [The Soul] is called “constant” when this 
[object, i.e. God] has been achieved and one is united with the Great Lord. They 
call “Soul” the knower of the field.’ 

56 This stance reflects a common trend in Saiva definitions of yoga (see 
below), according to which a mind stilled/cleansed by way of (Patanjala) yoga is 
a necessary yet not sufficient condition to reach release, being only capable of 
leading the adept to kaivalya. 
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first diffusion this text had already started to be perceived as an 
authoritative source in the Indic religio-philosophical discourse. 
Further, the apparent similarities existing between the PYS and 
the RT suggest that the latter text consciously reused the former 
when formulating its own theistic soteriology.57 The fact that the 
reuse of the PYS is more evident in the RT supports the view that 
the status of the former text became increasingly important in 
theistic milieus near the end of the first millennium CE. 


5. Saiva Saiddhantika sources 


In harmony with the Pasupata scriptures and commentaries 
discussed above, Saiva sources of the tantric Mantramarga reflect 
a thoroughly theistic understanding of the meaning and goal of 
yoga. As many such definitions of yoga in Mantramarga scriptural 
sources have been studied before,58 there is no need to delve into 
them here. I would like to return, however, to a passage of the 
Trika scripture Malinivijayottara (1.46—47) that describes a specific 
form of initiation called yogadiksa: 


yogadiksam samasadya jñātvā yogam samabhyaset | 
yogasiddhim avapnoti tadante sasvatam padam || 
anena kramayogena sampraptah paramam padam | 
na bhüyah pasutam eti suddhe svatmani tisthati || 


After receiving initiation into yoga and learning [the fundamen- 
tals of] yoga, he should practise [it]. He will attain the perfection 
of yoga and at its end the eternal state. By this sequence of events 
the ultimate state is attained. One does not return into bondage 
but abides in one's own pure self. (tr. Vasudeva 2004: 245) 


Vasudeva (2004: 245) notes that yogadiksa is not a variety of initia- 
tion commonly encountered in Saiva scriptures, and argues that it 
may reflect an originally Pasupata method, for the compounds 


57 Cf. Maas 2020: ‘Soon after its composition, the Patanjalayogasastra was 
recognized widely as an authoritative exposition of Samkhya philosophy.’ 
Elsewhere, Maas (2013: 66) proposes a slightly later timeframe: 'the PYS was 
widely accepted to be the authoritative exposition of Yoga at the beginning of 
the seventh century.’ 

58 See, e.g., Brunner 1994; Vasudeva 2004; Mallinson and Singleton 2017: 
19-23. 
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yogadiksah and yogadiksitah occur in the Pasupata inscription of 
Paldi (Udaipur).°? This may very well be the case, and yet the 
supreme state (paramam padam) conceived of as the elimination of 
bondage and ‘abiding in one’s own pure Self’ (suddhe svatmani 
tisthati) strikes me as similar to the Patanjala yoga goal of isolation, 
as worded in YS 1.3, 2.25, 3.50, and 4.34. Thus, one may detect a 
terminological influence from the PYS,°° whether direct or via a 
PYS-influenced Pasupata source. It goes without saying that the 
passage may have been formulated with a theistic background in 
mind: since the supreme state mentioned in the verse must reflect 
the goal of the Saivas, abiding into one’s pure Self can only corre- 
spond to identity with the Lord, as per the non-dualist stance of 
the Malinivijayottara. 

I will now discuss selected passages drawn from commentaries 
on the Yogapadas of Saiddhantika scriptures by authors who, 
while still subscribing to Saiva Sadanga Yoga, reveal an either 
implicit or explicit knowledge of Patanjali’s system. Whether their 
intent was polemic or neutral, those passages suggest that those 
authors, when characterizing Saiva Yoga, considered the PYS an 
obligatory reference (counter) point. 

An oft-quoted passage featuring a typically Saiva definition of 
yoga as union with Siva is the commentary by Narayanakantha on 
Mrgendratantra YP 2a (tadatmavattvam yogituam) . In line with what 
we expect from the orthodox current of dualistic Saiva Siddhanta 
espoused by Narayanakantha, it is introduced by a statement and 
a quotation from the early Saiddhantika work Svayambhuva- 
sütrasangraha (Vidyapada [VP] 2.24) on the centrality of initiation 
(diksa) as the sole means capable of bestowing liberation, defined 
as niratisayakaivalya, i.e. isolation without superior.?' A translation 
by Sanderson runs as follows: 


59 Indeed, yogadiksitah also occurs in PBh ad 1.9. A description of yogadiksa 
also constitutes the main subject of Patala 17 of the Saiddhantika Kalottaragama. 

6° Cf. also the sloka-quarter atmani cetanah sthitah in the Dharma Patanjala 
(quoted below, p. 61). It is perhaps not coincidental that another passage of the 
Malinivijayottara that deals with the propaedeutic role of initiation in the qua- 
lification for Saiva Yoga has been shown to betray an influence from the PYS: cf. 
4.6-8, referring to sabija yoga, which corresponds to sabija samadhi of YS 1.46 
(Vasudeva 2004: 244). 

61 diksaiva mocayaty ürdhvam saivam dhama nayaty api || iti sruter diksaya eva nira- 
tisayakaivalyavaptihetutvat. A relatively early Saiddhantika scripture that characte- 
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tadatmavattvam yogituam | 2a 


yujyate sivatvalaksanayà svasvarupabhivyaktyavasyam iti yogt | tasya 
bhavo yogituam atmavattvavinabhavi | ata eva ‘yujir yoge’ ity asya dhator 
yogasabdo jüeyah na tu ‘yuja samadhau’ iti | asya samadhirüpasya 
tadangatvenestatvat || 


To have sel£mastery [is] to be a yogin. 


The term Yogin means 'one who is necessarily conjoined with' 
(=y yuj) the manifestation of his nature[. A yogin], in other words, 
[is one who must experience] the Siva-state (stvatvam). It is being 
a yogin [in this sense] that is the invariable concomitant of self- 
mastery. It should be understood, therefore, that the term Yoga 
derives its meaning not from \yuj ‘to be absorbed [in contempla- 
tion]’ but from yyuj ‘to join.’ This is supported by the fact that 
Yoga in the form of absorption (samadhih) is taught [separately] as 
one of its auxiliaries. (tr. Sanderson *1999: 4) 


Narayanakantha stresses the theistic nature of yoga by explicitly 
stating that yuj is to be understood as ‘union’ (rather than sama- 
dhi, as in the PYS), and this union is ‘unity of nature’ with the 
Lord; further, he explains that samadhi is one of the auxiliaries of 
yoga, thus implicitly critiquing the PYS’s view that samadhi is a 
synonym of yoga itself.$? Narayanakantha here is seemingly play- 
ing with words, for tadatmavattvam can mean both (in a general 
sense) 'sel£mastery' 9 and (in a more specifically Saiva sense) ‘to 


rizes the attainment of Siva-ness as the goal of yoga (and not of initiation) is the 
Sarvajnanottara (Yogaprakarana 30): ‘Having entered into that [state of unity 
with Siva brought about by yoga], the knower of yoga visibly becomes Siva, whose 
nature is immortality, who is omniscient, omnipervasive, subtle, the Lord of eve- 
rything and the all-doer', amrtatma sivah saksat tasmin vistas tu yogavit | sarvajriah 
sarvagah stiksmah sarvesah sarvakyd bhavet. Aghorasiva, commenting upon this pas- 
sage, tries to bring it in line with the Saiddhantika orthodoxy by identifying yoga 
as part of diksa. 

62 Cf. Aghoraáiva's gloss on Sarvajnanottara, Yogaprakarana 2: na tu patanjalader 
[em.; patanjalader ms.] iva samadhirüpam tasya yogangatvena sruteh [em.; srute ms. ]. 

63 As suggested by jitaksayopapadyate (‘It is accomplished by he whose senses 
have been controlled’) in pada 2b, and its gloss jitendriyasya tv acirad eva 
svarüpalabhah (*He whose senses have been controlled quickly obtains his essen- 
tial nature’). Narayanakantha closes the passage with a quotation by Sanaka that 
echoes the definition of Yoga in the VS 5.2.1617 (quoted above, n. 45): ‘When a 
person has controlled his senses, their objects, the subtle elements, and his mind, 
he becomes free of all desire and dissolves into his ultimate identity’ (indriya- 
nindriyarthams ca tanmatrani manas tatha | niyamya gatisankalpah paramatmani līya- 
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possess one's dtman’: as pointed out by Brunner (1994: 428-429), 
to understand the statement tadātmavattvam yogituam we must 
remember that, according to Saiddhantika scriptures, ‘the es- 
sence of any sentient being [...] is not different from Siva's own[; 
...] to “possess one’s atman" is therefore to have become like 
Siva.’©4 As Narayanakantha explains, the yogin is characterized by 
Siva-ness as the inevitable consequence of the manifestation of his 
real nature (sivatvalaksanaya svasvaripabhivyaktyavasyam). 
Abhivyakti is typically used in Saiva texts as a technical term deno- 
ting the ‘manifestation’ of the divine qualities or powers (for 
instance, jnanasakti and kriyasakti) intrinsic to Siva's nature that 
takes place in the liberated adept. Thus, one's real nature is nei- 
ther the isolated, pure Soul (untainted by gunas and identification 
with prakrti), as the Patanjala view would have it, nor the exclusive 
union with Rudra, as the Pasupatas would have it, but rather the 
manifestation of the pure Soul's intrinsic Siva-ness, which 
amounts to qualitative (but not numerical) sameness with Siva.65 
Explicitly (and polemically) reinterpreting the sense of yuj against 
the PYS's understanding in the background, the above-quoted 
passage appears to constitute a manifesto of the superiority of the 
Saiddhantika ideal of yoga and its goal vis-a-vis the Patanjala one. 


le iti). Sanaka here may be one of the sons of Brahma, also called Hairanya- 
garbha, who was deemed to be the revealer of the yoga-themed treatise Dha- 
rmaputrika (Barois 2020: 12-13; 29 n. 55), and the promulgator of a non- or pre- 
Patanjala yogasastra (Harimoto 2021: 72). 

64 Contrast the Pasupata definition of yogitvam as the mind's resting unique- 
ly on the principle of Rudra (kevalarudratattvavasthiticittatuam) expounded in RT 
1.6ab. 

65 A nondualistic Saiva definitions of yoga as identity (i.e., both qualitative 
and numerical sameness) with the Lord is found, e.g., in Ksemaraja’s Uddyota on 
Svacchandatantra 6.45cd: [...] yogam tadaikatmyapraptim,‘|...| yoga is the attain- 
ment of identity with that.’ 

66 Analogous reinterpretations are found in Ramakantha’s Matangaurtti, 
introduction to YP 1.7 mentioning the auxiliaries (atha kascid ‘yuja samadhav’ iti 
dhatvarthanusarena ‘ogah samadhir’ iti bhrantya manyate patanjalabhasyakara iti); 
and in Aghorasiva’s commentary on Sarvajnanottara, Yogaprakarana 1.2 (ata eva 
yujir yoga [em.; yujin yoga eva ms.] ity asmad dhator yogasabdah, na tu yuja samadhav 
iti). As pointed out above (n. 33), since neither the Yogasütrabhasya nor Bhoja's 
Rajamartanda make an explicit reference to the rejected etymology of yuj in the 
sense of ‘connection’ (and the latter does not homologize yoga to samadhi), the 
commentary that Ramakantha had in mind was probably the Tattvavaisaradi by 
Vacaspatimisra (ad PYS 1.1): see Creisméas 2015: 90. 
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I will now turn to a passage by the Saiddhantika exegete Rama- 
kantha (II), Narayanakantha's son. In his commentary to the YP of 
the Matanga, this author mentions Patanjala Yoga several times, 
mainly to criticize its philosophical and soteriological positions.97 
At the very outset, he specifies that the form of yoga explained in 
the Tantra is the Sadanga Yoga, not the Astanga Yoga of Patanjali 
and others,9? and concludes in the following manner: 


uttamas cayam patanjaladigitayogavidhibhyah, asya vaksyamanana- 
yenatmayogataya tebhyo buddhiyogebhyah prakrstatoam yatah | 1.1 


Further, this [yoga taught in the Tantra] is superior (uttamah) to 
the yogic methods of the treatises of Patanjali etc., for it is preemi- 
nent compared to those yogas of the intellect (buddhiyogebhyah) by 
virtue of being the yoga of the Soul (atmayogataya) , following the 
method that is going to be expounded. 


Here Ràmakantha assigns a higher position to the Saiva Yoga 
taught in the Matanga with respect to the yoga taught by Patanjali 
by using buddhi as a synonym of citta, which is the soteriological ful- 
crum of the PYS, so as to contrast it to the notion that the fulcrum 
of Saiva Yoga is the atman, which is ultimately a Siva. An analogous 
point seems to be adumbrated by Aghorasiva when commenting 
on Sarvajndanottara, Yogaprakarana 1.1, to defend the superiority of 
Saiva Yoga vis-a-vis Patanjala Yoga: "This [yoga] purifies the Soul, 
not the mind, as the followers of Patanjali maintain, because the 
yoga of Siva causes the manifestation of omniscience and so forth' 
(purusasyaivayam samskarako na tu patamjalanam9? iva cittasyety 
arthah, sivayogasya sarvajnatuadiprakasakatuat™) .7! 


67 For a thorough analysis of Ramakantha’s commentary, see Creisméas 2015. 

95 Matangaparamesvaravytti YP 1.1: sa cayam sadango vidhir asmims tantre, na tv 
astango vidhir yatha patanjaladividhisv [patanjaladividhisv ms.] abhihitah. 

69 Em. na__ tamjalanam iva ms. 

7 Em.; sarvajnatvadiprakasakat ms. 

7 A similar hierarchizing view, according a lower position to Patanjala Yoga 
with respect to Saiva soteriology, is the distinction between ‘pervasion of the Self? 
(atmavyapti) and ‘pervasion of Siva’ (sivavyapti) made by Ksemaraja in his com- 
mentary on Svacchandatantra 4.387—390, 433-434. As noted by Torella (2019: 
651), atmavyapti ‘corresponds to the state of kaivalya, sought by the followers of 
the Samkhya and Patanjala yoga, in which “the self becomes aware of its own 
form having overcome the identification with the bonds" (IV.434ab pasavaloka- 
nam tyaktva svarüpalokanam hi yat).’ This forms an intermediate step that should 
not be pursued by the yogin seeking the ultimate stvavyapti. 
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The division between higher (i.e., internal and subtle) and 
lower (i.e., external and coarse) yoga is expounded in Matanga VP 
1.2-5, which declares that the latter causes extreme suffering 
(attvaduhkhadah) and is only necessary to cleanse the mind of the 
yogin. Having done so, he realizes the establishment (avasthanam 

. vyaktim ayati) of the subject in its own nature, by virtue of the 
yoga's function as an auxiliary. As noted by Créismeas (2015: 89), 
here we find a possible reuse of the key term avasthanam found in 
YS 13, but in a Saiva sense. In his commentary, Ramakantha 
unpacks his critique of Patanjala Yoga, as well as his reorientation 
along Saiva lines, by explaining that the buddhiyoga is produced by 
confusion (bhranti), as its adepts believe that the Self has no agen- 
cy (cf. niskriyah purusah, PYS 1.9), whereas in reality it is the su- 
preme agent and knower. Further, the depletion of the mind’s acti- 
vity (cittavritinirodha, an obvious reference to the yoga of the PYS), 
while cleansing (apamarjana) the mind, actually produces extreme 
suffering (atiduhkhada), hindering as it does the manifestation of 
the innate powers of knowledge and action (sarvajnakartytva). 

For Ramakantha, the status of Patanjala Yoga as an auxiliary 
(anga) — as opposed to the preeminence of Saiva Yoga, accom- 
plished through visualizations (bhdvand) and a relation (samban- 
dha)” with the Lord (Matangavrtti ad YP 1.4-5) — implies that it 
can only allow the adept to reach the intermediary state of prala- 
yakevalin (‘isolated by final dissolution’). This term is found in 
several post-scriptural Saiddhantika sources, sometimes along 
with that of another category of semi-liberated Souls, the vijñāna- 
kevalin (‘isolated by knowledge’). For the Saivas, a kevalin is not, as 
in Patanjala Yoga, one who is isolated from prakrti and purusa, but 
one who is separated from some (but not all) the bonds — for 
instance, the gunas, as in Patanjala Yoga — fettering the individual 
non-liberated Soul.73 The intermediate position of the kevalinis in 


7 Compare Matangaurtti YP 1.10d-11ab, which defines the relation between 
the meditator and the meditated (i.e., the Lord) as sthiti (‘maintenance’ or ‘fixa- 
tion’), which in its turn amounts to yoga (dhyeyasya dhyeyartipataya dhyatus ca dhya- 
trrüpena ya sthitih, sa eva yogah sambandhas tayoh). 

73 Saiddhantika sources (e.g., Suayambhwvasütrasangraha VP 1.5, Kirana VP 
1.23, Suprabhedagama 3.53, etc.) list kevala (‘isolated’) as an intermediary state of 
the Soul between the bound experiencer (sakala, bhokty) and the liberated 
through initiation (amala, suddha). See below, n. 76. 
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harmony with the one accorded by the Saivas to Patafijala Yoga, 
and suggests an intentional reuse of the climactic word of the lat- 
ter system along inclusivistic lines. 


6. Old Javanese Saiva sources 


While the most widespread form of yoga documented in Sanskrit- 
Old Javanese Saiva literature from Java and Bali is the tantric 
Sadanga Yoga,74 Astanga Yoga was by no means unknown. Besides 
the hybrid lists of auxiliaries attempting to bridge Sadanga and 
Astanga Yoga mentioned above, such as the one in the Tattva- 
jnana, including the six angas of Sadanga Yoga plus dsana, we find 
fragments of Patanjala Yoga doctrines interspersed within other- 
wise thoroughly Saiva texts that uphold Sadanga Yoga. For in- 
stance, a cluster of verses in the J'àanasiddhanta (ch. 19.5-7) — one 
of which finds a parallel in the Kiranatantra — defining the cate- 
gories of individual Souls and the climax of liberation as becom- 
ing the Spotless Siva echoes Patanjala Yoga ideas, and a termino- 
logy that may be traced to the PYS (see Acri 2011; 2021: 278).75 The 
definition of the mind (citta) projected towards liberation as su- 
ddhasüksmasvayambhogi ‘pure, subtle, experiencing itself only’ in v. 
6 echoes the characterization of the state of ka?valya found in YS 
1.3, 3.55, etc. Further, the triadic repartition of the conditions of 
the Soul (sakala, kevala, and suddha) that is commonly found in 
Saiddhantika sources is reinterpreted in the commentary to v. 5,7 
which declares that the condition of impurity (malinatva) means 
that the mind (citta) is not separated from the three constituents, 


74 See, for example, a widespread verse listing the six angas in Sanskrit-Old 
Javanese Saiva tutur and tattva texts, which has parallels in several Siddhanta- 
tantras (see Table 19.1 in Acri 2021: 277). Those Old Javanese sources appear to 
have inherited their Saiva Yoga system from relatively early Saiddhantika texts 
that were in circulation in the Archipelago, such as the Matanga, the Kalottara, 
and the Kirana. 

75 E.g., PYS 1.15-16, 1.24, 2.27, and 4.34. A clear echo is the mention of samya- 
ma in v. 7 (cf. PYS 3.4) as leading to liberation, as well as lower dispassion (vahya- 
vairagya [a spelling variant of bahyavairagya]), higher dispassion (paravairagya), 
and fixation on God (isvarapranidhana); the couplet vahyavairagya and para- 
vairágya correspond to apara- and para-vairagya in Yogasütrabhasya 1.15-16, while 
isvarapranidhàna occurs in YS 2.45. 

76 sakalah kevalah suddhas tryavasthah purusah smytah | malinatvacittamoksah ka- 
lpyate nirmalah sivah (= Kiranatantra VP 1.23; cf. above, n. 73). 
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thereby indicating the state of bound Soul. This viewpoint may 
reflect an archaic doctrinal status quo, in which Saiddhantika 
ideas around stain (mala) had not yet been codified. Of course, it 
is also possible — perhaps more likely — that this reflects a rela- 
tively late attempt to attune Saiva and Patanjala Yoga ideas.77 

What is by far the most significant Old Javanese source for our 
knowledge of Patanjala Yoga in the Archipelago is the Dharma 
Patanjala, a scripture presenting a detailed exposition of the doc- 
trinal and philosophical tenets of the form of Saiva Siddhanta that 
was prevalent in Java (Acri 2017). It devotes a long section (about 
one-third of its length), which it calls yogapada in the manner of 
Sanskrit Siddhantatantras, to Patanjala Yoga. This section appa- 
rently follows the first three chapters of the PYS, either inter- 
weaving a few Sanskrit verses from an untraced versified recension 
of the sütras with an Old Javanese commentary, or directly render- 
ing into Old Javanese what might have been a likewise unknown 
Sanskrit commentary. Although the prose section often bears a 
strong resemblance to the arrangement and formulation of the 
topics treated in the PYS, it occasionally diverges from the com- 
mentary, either by presenting specific doctrinal details that are 
found in other (sub-) commentaries, or by adding seemingly origi- 
nal elements that are as yet unattested elsewhere. Being shaped by 
an eminently theistic agenda, and imbued with Saiva tenets, the 
Dharma Patanjala aims at attuning Patanjala Yoga (and philoso- 
phy) to Saiva yoga (and philosophy). The author’s priority was 
apparently to present a synthetic account of the most important 
doctrinal points and practical techniques of Patanjala Yoga, and 
reformulate them in an idiom that was consonant with the local 
Saiva theological milieu. It seems, therefore, relevant for the pre- 
sent enquiry to analyze some pertinent passages below. 

At its very outset, before the start of the Yoga section, the 
Dharma Patanjala stresses the soteriological importance of sama- 
dhi, along the lines formulated in the PYS, but charges the term 


77 A relatively late transmission of the prototypical source of v. 19.5 of the 
Janasiddhanta to the Indonesian Archipelago is suggested by the fact that the 
second line of the verse found in the Kirana is only preserved in South Indian 
manuscripts but not in Nepalese ones, and it is also absent from Ramakantha’s 
commentary (Goodall 1998: 221, n. 188). 
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with a theistic connotation.7? The goal of absorption, the summum 
bonum (paramartha), is indeed explained in v. 1 and its Old 
Javanese exegesis as the supreme aspect of the Lord Siva 
(194.19-196.7). In the Yoga section, the text makes an attempt to 
reinterpret the kaivalya state of the Self (as per the Patanjala Yoga 
definition) as the Saiva summum bonum, intended as the manifesta- 
tion of the divine powers of the Lord in the practitioner, who 
thereby becomes identical to Siva. Whereas süfras 1.2 and 1.3 of 
the PYS define samadhi and kaivalya, respectively, the Dharma Pata- 
njala (298.2-4) echoes sütras 1.3 and 4.34 in reply to a question 
about what is the absorption of the yogin like in order to become 
one with the Lord, where the free-standing sloka-quarter atmani 
cetanah sthitah defines the state of samadhi.? Having been 
conflated with kaivalya, it is glossed as the state where the mind is 
left behind by the Self and the yogin obtains the state of superna- 
tural prowess, united with the Lord: 


Consciousness rests in the soul — The mind disappears. The mind is 
left behind in the Holy Soul. That is what closely adheres to the 
Lord. This kind of absorption will be met by the yogin endlessly. 
That is the reason why the state of supernatural prowess is met by 
him,*° 


The expression kavakas tekan citta ri san hyan atma renders the con- 
cept of kaivalya. Even if the Saivas did not regard isolation as the 
final goal of yoga, the text seeks to attune it to the Saiva idea of 
liberation. 


78 Dharma Patanjala (194.11-13): ‘Right knowledge is not within reach if there 
is no absorption. The absorption not coming into being, the swmmum bonum is 
not known, for the obtainment of the summum bonum is the result of performing 
absorption’ (tátan vanan samyajnana, yatan hana samadhi, ikan samadhi tan dadi 
ikà tan kinavruhan san hyan paramartha, apan kapanguhan san hyan paramartha 
donin samadhi ginavayakan). 

79 See also pada 2d in v. 2 (290): cittavritinirodhakhyah | yogah paramadurlabhah 
| tasmin yoge samarabdhe | suayam atma prakasate ||, ‘What is called the cessation of 
the functions of the mind is yoga, extremely difficult to achieve. Having under- 
taken that yoga, the Soul itself [alone] shines forth'; compare YS 1.2 (yogas 
cittavyttinirodhah) and PYS 4.34 (tadà svarüpapratisthah purusah). 

80 atmani cetanah sthitah — hilan [em.; hilin ms.] ikan citta, kavakas tekan citta ri 
san hyan atma, ya teka rumakot ri bhatara, lana puekan samadhi mankana kapanguha- 
nya de san yogi, ya matannyan kapanguh ikan kasiddhyan denira. 
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Another attempt to define samadhi according to a theistic agen- 
da is found in 196.8-14: 


Your representation of the summum bonum, that is what you 
[should] imagine during day and night. ‘Paramount’ is the name 
of insight, its characteristics are of one level with the summum 
bonum. This is the reason why ‘absorption’ is what is constantly 
practiced by him who desires the supreme pleasure, for that is 
what is designated as ‘release.’ There is the absorption toward the 
summum bonum: that leaves behind the latent impressions in the 
mind. That is called ‘right knowledge,’ as distinct from the ‘wrong 
knowledge.'?: 


Here samādhi is equated with a salvific kind of knowledge (sa- 
myajnana) and regarded as essential for attaining supreme plea- 
sure (sukha visesa), 1.e. release. The statement that the characteri- 
stics of insight (prajnd), seemingly attributed to the yogin, are of 
one level (samapada)8? with the summum bonum (paramartha), an 
expression that is used in the text as a synonym of the Supreme 
Siva, may refer to the Lord's qualities of omniscience and omnipo- 
tence, which constitutes a departure from the Patanjala view. 

A polemic on the role of citta in yoga may be hinted at in 
290.10-13, where the Lord, having declared that the true nature of 
the Soul is met only when yoga is performed (yan apa yan kapanguh 
jati san hyan atma, yan ginavayakan ikan yogatah), dispels an objec- 
tion related by his son Kumara as to the experiencing of the Soul 
even without performing yoga: 


Kumara: 

Whether yoga be performed or not, the Soul is still experienced 
by us. 

[The Lord] 

That which you call [Soul] is by no means the Soul: that is the 


81 Tkan hidopta ri san hyan paramartha, ya ta inananananta ri rahinen vani, bvih 
pva naranin prajia, samapada laksananya lavan san hyan paramartha, ya ta 
matannyan samadhi naranikan inabhyasa san mahyun ri sukha visesa, apan yeka 
sinanguh kalapasan naranya, hana puekan samadhi ri san hyan paramartha, ya ta 
mamakasakan sanaskara rin citta, ya ta sinanguh samyajnana naranya. 

82 This expression could actually be a corruption for sapada, ‘being the same,’ 
or the separate words sama pada, if this were the case, the meaning would remain 
unchanged. 
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‘mind’. The reason why it is designated as ‘mind 'is because it has 
the same object (ekavisayanya) [of perception as the Soul]. That is 
the reason why only the mind is experienced by him.83 


The Lord observes that since both have the same object of percep- 
tion, what is experienced or perceived (kahidap) by the opponent 
(in the state of kazvalya) is just the mind, not the Soul. The impli- 
cations of the passage seem to be that the mind should not be con- 
fused with the Soul,84 and that stillness or dispassion of the mind 
alone, belonging to the realm of cognitive absorption, is a neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition for the attainment of the final 
goal of yoga.55 Indeed, in 294.15-22 the text critiques those who 
deem the stillness of the mind to be yoga and absorption, for those 
beings who obtain it are not liberated, but become the categories 
of lords of yogins known as ‘disembodied’ (videha) and ‘dissolved 
in prakrti' (prakrtilma) .8° Stillness or clarity of mind is, therefore, a 
means, and should not be confused with its end, as the opponent 
seems to do. This point is remindful of the perspective upheld by 
Ramakantha when commenting on Matanga YP 1.1 and 1.3, and by 
Aghorasiva when commenting on Sarvajnianottara Yogaprakarana 
1, to defend the preeminence of Saiva Yoga (the yoga of the Soul) 
over Patanjala Yoga (the yoga of buddhi, probably intended as a 
synonym of citta). 


83 Tan kagavaya ikan yoga kahidop tah san hyan atma de mami, tamatan atma ika 
lihta, yekin citta naranya, matannyan sinanguh citta, apan ekavisayanya, ya 
matannyan citta juga kahidap denya. Here I have arranged this passage slightly dif- 
ferently from the printed edition, taking the Lord's reply to start from tamatan. 

84 That the issue was regarded in Java as one worthy of being problematized 
is suggested by the presence of a similar theme in the Sanskrit-Old Javanese Saiva 
text Vrhaspatitattva (35.18-19), where Vrhaspati asks the Lord about the charac- 
teristic of the Soul in the body, ‘for it is difficult to understand the difference be- 
tween the mind and the Soul’ (apan wah ikan citta lavan atma bhedanya). 

85 This view is in harmony with that of Ramakantha, according to whom the 
yoga of Patanjali constitutes a mere cleansing of the mind, which is propaedeu- 
tic to the higher Saiva yoga: see Matangavriti on YP 1.2-4, 3.5-6. 

86 Dharma Patanjala 294.14—17: ‘It is not right to designate the stillness of the 
mind as yoga, for there are the lords of yogins “disembodied” and those “dis- 
solved into unevolved matter” (sumahur san para, vruh ta kami ikaù sinanguh yoga 
naranya, apan sabarinyan hanan ikan citta, ya ta samadhi maranya, yan kva lina san 
para, tan yogya ikan hananni citta, sanguhan yoga, apan hana sira yogisvara videha 
lavan prakytilina). 
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Overall, the Dharma Patanjala is not overtly polemical towards 
Patanjala Yoga — in fact, it does not even mention Patanjala Yoga 
as a (separate) system, let alone Patanjali?? —, but rather 
expounds Patafijala Yoga within a Saiva framework.88 As I have 
mentioned above, this attempt to (silently) attune Saiva yoga to 
Patafijala yoga appears to be especially significant in Saiva scrip- 
tures composed or (re)compiled in the Indian subcontinent at a 
relatively late date (i.e. after the 9" or 10'^ c.). Thus, the attitude 
documented in Old Javanese sources may reflect, besides the 
eclectic attitude of Javanese authors, the rising status of Patanjali’s 
yoga in the medieval Indic world. 


7. Conclusion 


In contrast to the understanding upheld by such non-theistic (or 
marginally theistic) systems as Patanjala Yoga and Vaisesika, which 
regard yoga and its ultimate goal as, respectively, isolation and the 
establishment of the Soul in itself and as a special connection bet- 
ween the manas and the Soul, Saiva sources emphasize the theistic 
element by framing yoga and liberation in the sense of union be- 
tween the Soul and the Lord. This sense is formulated in slightly 
different ways by distinct Saiva traditions, depending on the exact 
nature of the relationship that they envisage between the indivi- 
dual Soul and the Lord. 

The Saiva definitions constitute a departure from Patanjala 
Yoga insofar as they emphasize the theistic element; and yet, de- 
spite the critical stance upheld by Saiva authors towards Patafijala 
Yoga, one may note a dialectic relationship between those tradi- 
tions, as well as a significant intertextuality. While the commonali- 
ty of themes detected in the sources presented in this article 
highlights a ‘shared register’ in the domain of soteriology and 


87 The title of the text possibly documents a conflation between the figure of 
Patafjala, intended as an incarnation of Siva (probably a synonym of Agastya), 
which is widespread in Old Javanese literature, and the Patanjali of the PYS, who 
is never mentioned as such in Old Javanese literature. 

88 This framework does not conform to the ‘orthodox’ Siddhànta, for an 
important doctrinal feature of the Dharma Patanjala, which is also reflected in the 
majority of Old Javanese Saiva texts, is the view that liberation can be obtained 
through yoga and not initiation (dksa). 
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yoga that could be the outcome of a gradual evolution and diffe- 
rentiation of a core of ‘pre-classical’ ideas found in both non-theis- 
tic and theistic systems, the gradual rise of status of the PYS during 
the medieval period and its influence on the authors of both 
revealed scriptures and commentaries can hardly be denied. 
Elaborating on the parallels between the yoga-influenced sütras of 
the VS, Wezler (1982: 666) remarked that ‘the theory and practice 
of yoga had in the meantime become so important and widely 
accepted that it was deemed a serious defect of any school of 
thought not to include it in its own tradition.’ Adapting these com- 
ments to the present case study, I should like to suggest that the 
mainstream Saiva attitude towards Patafijala Yoga was shaped by, 
and responded to, the rise in importance of this system during the 
medieval period, so much so that it was deemed a serious flaw not 
to engage with it — and sometimes even not to include it in one's 
own tradition. 

The instances of intertextuality and reuse identified above, as 
well as the references — whether polemical or not — to Patanjala 
Yoga found in the works of medieval Saiva exegetes, show that the 
Patanjala system assumed a paradigmatic role in the medieval 
Indian religio-philosophical discourse as the most authoritative 
system of Yoga not long after its composition. The important sta- 
tus of Patanjala Yoga across the wider Indic world may also be e- 
vinced from the progressive influence of this system on post-10""- 
c. South Indian Saiva Siddhantika sources, which substitute the 
six auxiliaries of Sadanga yoga with the eight auxiliaries of 
Astanga yoga, as well as on possibly coeval Sanskrit-Old Javanese 
Saiva sources. 
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